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By MAURICE WEBB 


YOUR JOB—-AND ouRS 


A THOUGHTFUL ARTICLE IN WHICH IS DISCUSSED 


THE PROBLEMS OF A MODERN DAILY, AND SOME 


DLANDARDS FO APPLY TO THE “DAILY. HERALD” 


Whilst reading the report of the 
Bournemouth Conference I came across 
the following passage in the speech of 
one of the delegates during the debate 
on rural areas: 

“We are always hearing that our 
Party is not competent and that our 
leaders have not got ability. 

“Tt is not much use telling our 
people they have, because you have to 
remember they are reading the Con- 
servative press most of the time and 
they never have a chance of hearing 
one of our national speakers. 

“Tt is no use speaking to the con- 
verted; we want to speak to the uncon- 
wetted). (3 = 7? 

The speaker, of course, was asking 
for greater assistance from well-known 
propagandists. The need for such 
assistance is obvious, but I suggest that 
this problem is not nearly so serious 
as the one to which the speaker made 
only a passing reference — “they are 
reading the Conservative press most of 
the time.” 

Given a thousand prominent leaders 
hard at work addressing meetings 
every night in the year, valuable as 
their work must be, its influence would 
be small compared with the enormous 
power over the public mind exercised 
by the press. . 

The finest and most intensive plat 
form propaganda has but little influ- 
ence outside politically interested 


circles. It is necessary work, but we 
make a grave mistake when we assume, 
as so many do, that it is having a far- 
reaching effect on the gréat mass of 
the people. The plain fact is that the 
great majority remain entirely un- 
affected by it. Yet day after day they 
are subject to the most penetrating 
propaganda from powerful anti-Labour 
organs with vast circulations. 

It is part of my job to study most 
of these journals every day, particularly 
the “popular” text and picture papers. 
Tt is only when their work is seen in 
bulk, and measured in terms of the 
seventy million copies sold every week, 
that the strength of their resistance to 
Labour’s advance can be fully under- 
stood. 

They wield a gigantic and formidable 
power, to which the ordinary methods 
of political propaganda are a woefully 
inadequate answer. 

If their power is to be curtailed, it 
can only be by a resolute challenge in 
their own field. 

Naturally, I am concerned with the 
extension’ of the circulation of. the 
“Daily Herald.” But I want to see this 
not so much because it is a desirable 
end in itself, but because I believe that 
it is vital to the future success of the 
Labour Movement. 

We have got to get it into the homes 
of the millions of ordinary folk, who 
now take those newspapers which with 
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dexterous and subtle skill blanket the 
growth of the new political ideas 
Labour desires ‘to foster. 

We shall never do it, if we try to 
produce the sort of newspaper which 
some of our unimaginative friends 
scem to want. A daily “blue book,” 
overloaded with the stock-in-trade of 
the political partisan, just could not 
live in the terrific pressure of modern 
newspaper competition. 

The primary interests of ordinary 
people are not mysteries, nor are they 
the things the doctrinaire commonly 
supposes, They are quite well-known 
to those whose business it is to pro- 
duce and sell newspapers, and can only 
be ignored at the expense of your 
influence and position. 

We, on the “Daily Herald,’ are 
working hard to produce a newspaper 
which can maintain a commanding 
position because it gives the millions 
the service for which they are prepared 
to pay their pennies. If they don’t 
get that service they will soon transfer 
their pennies elsewhere. 

That service may be summed up as 
the provision of a bright, readable, 
intelligible outline of what is going on, 
presented objectively and accurately in 
terms appropriate to the needs of the 
man who has neither the time nor 
inclination to analyse every word he 
reads. 


Whilst truthfully portraying the seri- 
ous problems and recurring crises of 
the modern world, our service must try 
to avoid a depressing and gloomy pic- 
ture. Everything must be handled 
with a sense of responsibility, avoiding 
unnecessary scares and alarms, as well 
as unjustified sensationalism. 


“What is going on” must include 
the things we may not approve as well 
as those we do approve, and cover all 
those fields of human life and experi- 
ence which provide incidents of general 
reader interest. 

Our service must be designed to 
include features both serious and light. 
Information is a vital ingredient, but 
entertainment cannot be regarded as 
less important. 


And built into it all, in a coherent 
manner is our political function—giv- 
ing in cogent clear terms Labour’s 
view on changing affairs, a full record 
of Labour’s work and growth, some 
indication of its problems, news of its 
personalities, and all the other things 
essential in the service of a newspaper 
with a distinct political identity. 


Such in brief is the basis of the job 
we have in hand, in the production of 
the “Daily Herald.” It is not an easy 


job. In the rush with which it must — 


be carried on mistakes are bound to 
arise, but on the whole, I think it can 
be claimed that the job is being suc- 
cessfully tackled. 


Certainly that is the view of many 
competent judges who are in a position 
to look at the work of the “Daily 


Herald” staff from a technical point of — 


view. And its present circulation is 


proof that a vast number of ordinary © 


folk whose tests, if not technical, are 
none the less decisive, look with 
approval on the service they receive. 

That such a newspaper is now at 
Labour’s disposal is clearly a_ great 
advantage. Yet its value could be 
infinitely greater. We are only at the 
beginning of this job of giving Labour 
a powerful voice in the press. 

That job must be continued in two 
ways. 
First, by our continued effort to pro- 
duce the finest possible newspaper 
value. The leadership of Francis 
Williams, whose qualities as Editor are 
of the highest standard, will ensure 


that that will be done with increasing 
success. 


Second, by the active co-operation of 
every Labour supporter and Trade 
Unionist, both individually and in an 
organised way through their Local 
Parties and Branches, in introducing 
the “Daily Herald” to those who are 
now buying newspapers which oppose 
Labour. 

A wide range of contacts are avail- 
able to Labour workers which we, in 
our normal circulation-building efforts 
cannot reach. If these contacts are 
used aright, a wide expansion of sale 
is possible. And that expansion will 
be accompanied by an equal expan- 
sion of Labour’s influence upon British 
public opinion. 


It is your job—as well as ours. 
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MORTON’S DUPLICATORS 


Equal work to large 


aos Rotary machines. Ask for dem i 
* Mod. A, 47/6. Mod. B, 63/-. Mod. © Auto 


27 Gt. Dover St., London, S.E.! 


Paper Feed, £6/12/6 


By MAURICE HACKETT 


FOR LITERATURE SECRETARIES 


HERE WE PRESENT SOME SUGGESTIONS ON 


ORDERING LITERATURE, ON KEEPING ACCOUNTS, 


AND ON SALES. 


Effective development of literature 
sales is dependent upon a definite 
system for ordering and supplying new 
pamphlets as they are produced. We 
want Literature Secretaries to order 
supplies from time to time of any 
pamphlet which is selling well, and 
particularly of a new pamphlet as soon 
as we advise them that it has been 
issued. 

For example, a supply should be 
obtained and maintained of “Labour’s 
Immediate Programme” and its subsi- 
diary pamphlets also “Your Britain,” 
in which there is a keer’ Party and 
public interest and for which there is 
already a large general demand. 

It would be better still if Secretaries 
would place a standing order for the 
immediate supply of, say, twelve copies 
of every new pamphlet as soon as it is 
printed. 

Aberavon and Caerphilly Divisions 
have set an example in this respect by 
placing a standing order for 12 copies 
of each new 1d. and 2d. pamphlet, to 
be sent inimediately on publication to 
every Local Party, Ward and Women’s 
Section in their Divisions. This keeps 
all groups up to date with Party deci- 
sions, saves the Secretary trouble and 
correspondence, and they find no diffi- 
culty in disposing of these supplies at 
their Party meetings, apart from public 
gatherings. 

We now have over 150 standing 
orders for pamphlets, and ask each 
Party to consider placing similar orders 
from the beginning of the New Year. 

Some Parties may be willing to allow 


“WE ARE SELLING SOCIALISM.” 


their Literature Secretaries ios. or {1 
to start off the Literature Fund, which 
will enable Literature Secretaries to 
pay cash with order, and thus avoid 
accountancy complications, cost of 
postages, and a lot of other troubles. 


Local Literature Records 

We advise Secretaries to keep a com: 
plete record of their work: 

(1) Using the orders forms supplied 
and keeping a duplicate copy for their 
own records. 

(2) Obtain a small cash book. Start 
at a double page and enter on one side 
all the invoices received from us for 
goods supplied. Just put down the 
date, and number of the invoice and 
the amount mentioned on it. 

On the other side put down amounts 
received from sales. This should be 
done every evening after a meeting, or 
receipt cf money for any sales. Even 
if it is only a penny, put it down, with 
the date, or it may be found at the 
end of the month that the odd coppers 
have mounted up to a few shillings, 
and there may be worry about how 
or when the pamphlets were sold. 


Selling to the Public 

(1) At tnpooR MEETINGS. Always 
have a literature stall attractively laid 
out, near the entrance, with a respon- 
sible Party member in charge of it. 
See that the sales posters we provide 
are put up around the hall or on the 
platform before the people get there. 
Secretaries should have one or two 
helpers at every meeting, going among 
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the audience as they assemble, with 
supplies of a topical or suitable pam- 
phiet. They will find it easier if they 
try and sell one kind of pamphlet at 
a time, and then return to the litera- 
ture stall for a different pamphlet and 
go round again. 

Experience proves that the best time 
to sell literature is while the audience 
is waiting for the meeting to start. 

Ask the Chairman to announce that 
the Literature Stall is at the entrance, 
and to mention any particular pam- 
phlet we want to push. Have stewards 
at the door with supplies of the pam- 
phlet mentioned when the meeting 
closes, and extra sales will be made. 

(2) Ar OpEN-Air MEETINGS. Litera- 
ture stalls are not always possible at 
the ordinary street meeting, but a 
supply of two or three pamphlets, 
especially any new ones, will find a 
ready sale, if a steward moves among 
the crowd with them. If your Party 
are arranging a series of open-air meet- 
ings, it is very important to get a 
member who is prepared to undertake 
this work at each meeting. Portable 
literature stands for open-air meetings 
can now be obtained from Head Office 
at 10/6 each. 


we print their 
LABOUR MONTHLY 


come to hand. 


invite your enquiries. 


matter. 
features from which to select. 


THAT LABOUR 
MONTHLY 


ROM time to time we have published in 
“The Labour Organiser” unsolicited testi- 
monials from satisfied customers, for whom 


Repeated testimonials of our co-operation 


With our increased staff and equipment we 
are able to serve a few more Parties, and we 


We make a speciality of a demy folio size 
of 8 pages, comprising 4 pages special local 
matter and 4 pages of good, current stock 
Ample authoritative propaganda 


Let us quote you (quantity should be stated). 


RIPLEY PRINTING SOCIETY 


33, NOTTINGHAM ROAD, RIPLEY, DERBYS., 
(T.U.—45 HOURS) 


(3) Door-ro-Door Sates have been 
tried out most successfully in many 
places. Remember that even hard- — 
boiled Tories will often buy a pamphlet 
if only to find something in it to use 
against us. 


In General 


There are many other ways of get- 
ting our pamphlets and _ literature 
across to the Movement and the public, 
and we will enlarge on these from time 
to time in this publication and _ the 
Literature Secretaries’ Bulletin. All of 
us engaged in this vital task must 
remember that we are not just selling 
pamphlets. We are selling Socialism. 
Hundreds of Literature Secretaries, and 
Head Office, are co-operating in a great 
drive to sell in thousands where we 
have been content with hundreds. The 
elementary first step is to see that Party 
pamphlets are on sale at every public 
and Party meeting held throughout the 
country. 

During 1937 sales of pamphlets 
increased by hundreds per cent. We 
look forward to 1938 for a much 
laiger increase and the future plan for 
literature will deserve the fullest co- 
operation in the country. 


The principal has 
many years’ journal- 
istic experience, and 
twenty years’ active 
connection with the 
Labour Movement. 


LIMITED 
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THE 
“HASTINGS SEARCHLIGHT” 


ELECTION AGENTS 
—TAKE NOTICE! 


The excellent result secured in the 
Hastings by-election was doubtless con- 
tributed to by the issue of a News 
Sheet on ultra modern lines. The 
“Hastings Searchlight,’ which was 
printed by Odhams Press, Ltd., is 
characteristic of that firm in get-up 
and up-to-dateness of content and illus- 
tration, Candidates and Agents must 
sit up and take notice. This issue is 
a landmark. It would appear that 
election budgets must now provide for 
something more ambitious, more attrac- 
tive, and more to modern taste than 
the orthodox election sheets of the 
past. If this means a curtailment in 
certain other directions, that fact will 
not be all to the bad, for one tires of 
the usual waste of leaflets and sundry 
literature. So, too, we think do the 
public, who| certainly showed their 
appreciation of the “Hastings Search- 
light.” The Election Agent was Mr. 
W. V. Titherington, of Nuneaton, to 
whom we offer congratulations, and the 
Assistant Agent was Mr. F. Spears, 
whose local knowledge proved invalu- 
able during the election. 


The Report of the Thirty-Seventh 
Annual Conference of the Labour 
Party held at Bournemouth has now 
been published. It is priced at.1/3 
(post free 1/6). Often we have been 
struck by the amazing lack of know- 
ledge of Party working exhibited by 
persons in the Party who simply have 
no excuse for their ignorance. ‘The 
Labour Party report is a mint of valu- 
able information, all too much of 
which is a closed book, not only to the 
rank and file, but to many of the local 
officers of the Party. We suggest to 
our readers that there ought to be a 
far wider circulation of the report. 
How can workers, local candidates and 
others fulfil their part effectively with- 
out a full knowledge of their Party’s 
activities, without studying the trend 
of discussions, or often without know- 
ing the rules and standing orders of 
their Party? The report contains all 
this, but very much more. It is virtu- 
ally an annual encyclopaedia, and as 
such it should be in every Labour 
man’s hands. 


ADDITIONAL CANDIDATES 
ENDORSED BY N.E.C. 
24th NOVEMBER, 1937 


Beps.: Mid.—Mr. R. N. Hales, West- 
field, Hitchin Road, Letchworth, 
Herts. 

Dersy: High Peak—Mr. W. Mc- 
Cormack Halsall, Melton House, 
Strines Road, Marple, Cheshire. 

Gtos.: Thornbury.—Mr. J. H. Alpass, 
Elberton, Ormerord Road, Stoke 
Bishop, Bristol. 

Lancs.: Stretford—Mr. E. A. Gower, 
83, Bridge Street, Manchester, 3. 

Leics.: West.—Mr. B. Janner, 3, Lan- 
caster Gate Terrace, W.2. 

Leics.: Melton.—Miss Clare Holling- 
worth, 65, Marsham Street, London, 
S.W.r. 

Lonpon: Kensington North.—Mr. Frank 
Carter, 150, Oxford Gardens, W.10. 
Norrotk: South-West.— Mr. Sydney 
Dye, Redcroft, Norwich Road, 

Swaffham, Norfolk. 

Sussex: Brighton.—Mr. A. W. Briggs, 
33, Widdicombe Way, Brighton, 
Sussex. 

Yorxks.: South Leeds——Mr. Hugh 
Gaitskell, 24, Harley Road, London, 
N.W.3. 


CANDIDATES ENDORSED 
27th OCTOBER 
Cues.: Stockport—Mr. W. Mellor, 63, 
Prince of Wales Mansions, S.W.11. 
Lonpon: Hackney North.—Mr. F. G. 
Bowles, 252, High Holborn, W.C.r. 
Lonpon: Wandsworth, Clapham.—Mr. 
J. R. Battley, 133, Nightingale Lane, 
S.W.12. 
Som.: Bridgwater—Mr. A. W. Loveys, 
2, Salisbury Terrace, Taunton, Som. 


CANDIDATURE WITHDRAWN 
DurHaM: Stockton. — Miss Susan 
Lawrence. 


The following new appointments of 
agents have taken place: — 

CarpirF: South.—Mr. W. F. Shepherd 
(late of Farnham). Address, c/o 53, 
Clive Street, Grangetown, Glam. 

RuTHERGLEN: Mr. I. Dean, 3, West 
Scott Street Terrace, Hamilton, 
Lanarkshire. 
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THE PARTY MEMBERSHIP CARD 


By JACK CUTTER 


IN WHICH OUR VERSATILE CONTRIBUTOR 
DISCUSSES A CHANGE IN THE DATE OF LP. 
MEMBERSHIP CARDS 


And now who will champion the abolition of card affiliation and 
the substitution of affiliation payments based on income from 
members? 


The parcels of unused Membership 
Cards for 1937 which are now drib- 


bling back to Transport House should- 


be smaller than usual this year because 
of the general progress of the Party 
during the last quarter. 

I believe they would be smaller still 
if the Party’s membership year ended 
on September 3oth and began on 
October ist. 

Let us examine the case for such a 
change. 

The most fruitful months for mem- 
bership making are the last four 
months in the year. In Boroughs the 
municipal election campaigns bring 
the Parties up to their yearly peak of 
activity. Interest in the Party is 
highest just before, during and imme- 
diately after polling week—that is from 
the middle of September to the end of 
November. Members can be made 
more easily during that period than at 
any other time in the year. 

In County Divisions the same period 
is the most fruitful for recruitment. 
The usual idea of rural propaganda is 
a meeting on the village green in high 
summer, with the ivy-grown church in 
the background framed by the foliage 
of the immemorable elms tinged with 
the gold of sunset. In the middle dis- 
tance the village pub with its doors 
flung wide and the scent of new-mown 
hay wafted to the speaker’s nostrils 
to create either a hefty thirst or a dose 
of hay fever, according to taste. 

The hard fact is that your summer- 
time audiences are scarce, scattered, 
and scared—as well as worn out with 
a hard day’s toil and preoccupied with 
thoughts of hay or harvest, pigs or 
poultry, horses or heifers, and the 
necessity of being up in the morning 
at hours which the urban-raised 
speaker regards as impossible, absurd 
and unheard-of. 

But when the nights draw in and the 
last milkings at four, the beet’s up, 


topped and stacked for the factory 
lorry, the bairns are abed at seven, 
and the long evening stretches ahead 
-—then is the time for good meetings in 
the village school—then is the time for 
making members of. the Party. 

What other time of the year is so 
fruitful? 

At the beginning of the year urban 
dwellers are hard up as a result of 
Christmas excesses, while rural dwellers 
are busy with ploughing, sowing and 
lambing. In the mid-year urban 
dwellers are getting ready for or 
recovering from holidays, while rural 
dwellers are in a day-long frenzy of 
activity with harvests. At the end of 
the year everybody is more accessible 
and moye politically-minded. 

If the Party membership cards were 
printed from October to September, the 
new supplies would be on hand just at 
the right moment. Existing members 
would receive them at a time when 
their interest is highest, and new mem- 
bers made in November and December 
would no longer be fobbed off with a 
mere receipt and an explanation that, 
as each card costs 414d., it would be as 
well to wait until the New Year before 
issuing a card. 

The precedent has been half-estab- 
lished by the successful issue of the 
“last quarter” and for the September 
Crusade. I notice Secretaries with a 
supply of both kinds of cards, using 
the Crusade card on the grounds that 
32d. per card is worth saving. It 
would not be a very difficult matter to 
effect the change-over, and, now that 
Conference date is changed to Whitsun, 
ene month is as good as any other for 
ending the Party’s financial year. 

All the arguments seem to point to 
the conclusion that such a change-over 
would benefit the Party both locally 
and nationally, with a probable big 
membership increase in the first year 
of the change. 
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How MUCH do you know? 


a ©, 


~ 


= 


What are the steps to be taken by 
a District Council which desires 
a Charter of Incorporation? 


Recently a number-taker at the 
exit of a polling station was given 
a number and letter which 
indicated that a person apparently 
entitled to vote at a polling station 
many miles away had been per- 
mitted to vote in the ‘‘wrong” 
place. What are the possible 
explanations of this incident? 


When is a declaration of identity 
required of a voter? 


Who elects the Chairman of the 
Labour Party Conference? 


Do the votes at a Labour Party 
Annual Conference tally with the 
number of Party members at any 
given date ? If not, why not? 


What are ‘‘The Rules of Debate’’? 


a 
a 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 


THINK OUT YOUR ANSWERS 


then turn to page 235. 
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By JACK CUTTER 


WHEN YOUR 
E.C. DISAGREES 


Annual meetings are in the middle 
distance, and it 1s a convenient time 
to discuss the behaviour of Executive 
members as we shall soon have new 
Executives on our hands. 

It is a deplorable, but far too com- 
mon sight in General Committees to 
witness members of an E.C. speaking, 
voting and even moving amendments 
against Executive decisions. In my 
view this is all wrong. The E.C. should 


always show a united front to General . 


Committee, and members of the Execu- 
tive who have failed to convince their 
colleagues in Committee have no right 
to ignore a majority decision and air 
their viewpoint all over again in full 
Council. 

We insist that Labour Councillors 
should refrain from speaking or voting 
against Group majority decisions. I 
believe it to be equally important that 
Executive members should be subject 
to the same rule. 

I suggest that all members of the 
E.C. should sit together at G.C. meet- 
ings, either behind the Presidential 
table facing the delegates, or on the 
front row of the hall—preferably the 
former. I also suggest that immediately 
following the Annual Meeting, new 
members of the Executive should 
receive a letter from the Secretary and 
Chairman something like this:— 
Dear Comrade, 

The Annual Meeting has elected you 
to the Executive Committee of the 
Party, and on behalf of your new col- 
leagues we extend a very hearty wel- 
come to you and hope that your asso- 
ciation with us will be happy and 
successful. 

We have. very few rules on the 
Executive, and it will not take long to 
tell you of them. Regular attendance 

.and the sending of an apology in the 
case of enforced absence is the first. 
The honouring of the unwritten law 
that E.C, decisions are not made public 
until reported to the General Com- 
mittee is the second, and the third is 
that all E.C. members have complete 
freedom on Committee to express their 
viewpoints, but after a vote has been 
taken and a majority decision reached, 
no Executive member shall speak or 
vote against that decision in full Coun- 
cil. The E.C. acts as a corporate body, 


defending its considered decisions with — 


unity and loyalty. 

We feel sure you will at once see the 
reasonableness and wisdom of such 
rules, and we look forward to welcom- 
ing you at our first meeting of the 
new Party Year. With your help we 
will endeavour to make it the most 
successful in the phic of the Party. 

Yours fraternally, 
Chairman. 
Secretary. 


RETURN OF 
ELECTION EXPENSES 


In the November issue of the 
“Labour Organiser” an answer was 
given on page 209 to a question relat- 
ing to the return of election expenses 
at Municipal Elections, wherein it was 
stated that the candidate is required to 
make a return of all expenses within 
twenty-eight days. 

A correspondent draws our attention 
to the fact that in the Metropolitan 
Council elections no return of election 
expenses is required. This, of course, 
was present to our mind when giving 
the answer referred to, for the ques- 
tion was understood to relate purely to 
a Municipal Borough election. When 
referring to the London elections, one 
invariably uses the term Metropolitan 
Borough elections and not Municipal 
Borough Elections. 

For the benefit of those readers who 
are not aware of the distinction, we 
would point out that the Metropolitan 
Boroughs stand in a category of their 
own. They are statutory bodies created 
by the London Government Act of 
1899 and do not possess the same 
powers and privileges as Provincial 
Boroughs which by the way are estab- 
lished by Charter, as will be seen by 
another article in this issue. 

It has indeed been said that Metro- 
politan Boroughs are a little above the 
District Councils, and a little below 
the Municipal Boroughs. The fact is 
that London Local Government is for 
London, and although for years pro- 
gressive forces resented the grudging- 
ness with which powers were conferred 
upon the Metropolitan Boroughs by a 
Tory Government, the existence of the 
London County Council, with — far- 
reaching powers within the areas of 
the Boroughs (not similarly owned by 
County Councils over the areas of 
County Boroughs in the Provinces) has 
somewhat reconciled public opinion to 
the existing order. 


- 
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WHY WORRY? 


ASK THE EDITOR 


Proxies and Absent Voters 


Question. A correspondent writes 
“Why does not the Labour Party do 
something to advertise an elector’s 
rights to appoint a proxy to vote for 
him where he is absent from home on 
election day. To my knowledge hun- 
dreds of men in this town are prevented 
from voting because they are away 
from home on polling day, and this 
happens year after year. Why are 
they not urged to appoint proxies, for 
I believe every man has that right if 
he cannot vote in the usual way. All 
these are absent voters, and what’s 
the good ot the law if its privileges 
are not used by those who enjoy 
them?” 

Answer. Our friend apparently 
suffers from a delusion regarding the 
right to appoint proxies. We will put 
the matter as clearly as we can, for 
not every voter is entitled to be regis- 
tered as an absent voter, nor EASES 
proxy voter; and not even every absent 
yoter may appoint a proxy. 

The opportunity to become, and the 
rights of, an “absent voter” have been 
considerably extended since the pass- 
ing of the Representation of the People 
Act, 1918, and these changes have also 
extended the privileges of proxy voters. 

The various enactments and repeals 
are not, however, readily traceable, 
and we will therefore set out the pro- 
visions as they stand at present. 

The right to be registered as an 
absent voter is laid down by the R.P. 
Act, 1918, as amended by the Economy 
Act, 1926, and this enactment now 
reads as follows :— 

“Any person entitled to be regis- 
tered as a parliamentary elector may, 
not later than the eighteenth day of 
August, claim to be placed on the 
absent voters list; and the registra- 


QUESTIONS 


ANSWERED— 
A POPULAR FEATURE 


tion officer, if satisfied that there is 
a probability that the claimant, by 
reason of the nature of his occupa- 
tion, service, or employment, may be 
debarred from voting at a poll at 
parliamentary elections held during 
the time the register is in force, 
shall place the claimant (if regis- 
tered) on the absent voters list.” 


We may comment on this matter 
that some difficulty was at one time, 
and may be still, experienced in cer- 
tain areas owing to the diffidence of 
the registration officers, and to the 
difficulty of satisfying certain of them 
regarding the “probability,” etc. 

As a result of the ventilation of this 
question in the House of Commons a 
circular was issued to the returning 
officers in 1925 which drew attention 
tu these doubts and difficulties, and 
the opinion of the Home Office was 
expressed that any parliamentary elec- 
tor was entitled to be placed on the 
absent voters list if there was a prob- 
ability that “ in the ordinary pursuit 
of his calling he will be absent 
periodically from his home and that 
he will be unable to return to vote at 
an election held during such absence, 
except by interruption of his normal 
occupation.” This circular did away 
with the quibbles of certain registra- 
tion officers. 

The right to appoint proxies is 
limited to absent voters. The appro- 
priate enactment is the Representation 
of the People (No. 2) Act, 1920, and 
this reads as follows:— 

“Any person whose name is 
entered on the absent voters list, 
and who makes a statement in the 

rescribed form that there is a prob- 

ability that he will at the time of a 

arliamentary election be at sea or out 
of the United Kingdom, and satis- 
fies the registration officer as to the 
bona fides of such statement, shall 
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be entitled if he so desires to appoint 
a proxy, and having appointed a 
proxy to vote by proxy in accor- 
dance with and subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act. 


“No ballot paper shall be sent for 
the purpose of voting by post to a 
person who has appointed a proxy 
under this provision while the ap- 
pointment is in force, or to any per- 
son unless the address of that person 
recorded by the registration officer 


is an address in the United King- 
dom. 

“A proxy paper, unless cancelled, 
shall remain in force so long as the 
elector continues to be registered in 
respect of the same qualification, and 
to be on the absent voters list.” 
Our correspondent’s point as to the 

general right to appoint proxies there- 
fore falls, but we agree with him that 
the right to be placed on the absent 
voters list should be more generally 
exercised. 


Answers in Brief 


B.R.—This_ correspondent informs 
us that on taking over from the late 
Secretary he has had handed to him 
a rotary duplicator, which he says cost 
his Party about £30, from which it is 
impossible to get any results, He asks 
if there is a market value for the dupli- 
cator and what we would advise him to 
do about it. 

We suggest to our friend first of all 
that he tries the effect of a drop of 
petrol, and a thorough cleaning of all 
visible parts. If he is at all mechani- 
cally-minded and does this job pains- 
takingly, it is possible he may discover 
that there is nothing radically wrong 
after all. We have seen other duplica- 
tors similarly discarded when nothing 
was the matter but dirt, and we have 
seen some good bargains made as a 
result. 

If our correspondent is afraid to trust 
himself to examine the working parts, 
or if he has no knowledge at all of 
duplicators, it would be well to call in 
a ijocal firm of typewriter repairers, 
giving them clearly to understand that 
he is not in the market to buy a fresh 
duplicator. If indeed the duplicator is 
done for, we suggest that he writes to 
one of our advertisers who can supply 
him with a thoroughly good machine 
at low cost. 


D.L.—This is another duplicator 
query, and in this case our friend is 
the proud trustee of an ancient flat 
diaphragm duplicator and some wax 
stencils, and the results of his work 
which he sends us are simply ghastly. 

While we would advise this man to 
communicate with one of our adver- 
tisers and buy an up-to-date dupliéator, 
we must inform him that his own work 


is also at fault, and he must take some 
pains if he is going to get value out 
of any duplicator. 

To him we would say: 

First of all, clean your typewriter 
type. This can be done with a tooth 
brush and a spot of petrol, or with 
Klenzene or similar preparations sup- 
plied by duplicator firms. A tin lasts 
a very long time. 

The next thing is to scrap those wax 
stencils and buy indestructible sten- 
cils which are almost as cheap. Wax 
stencils cannot be satisfactory. 

Our friend must also take more care 
in cutting his stencils. It is a good 
plan to type out first of all a fair copy 
on ordinary paper before cutting a 
stencil. This gives one a chance to 
improve the layout and the novice can 
see better what space his matter will 
occupy. There are such matters which 
our friend must attend to as typing 
carefully, using no wrong letters, spac- 
ing the lines evenly and keeping a 
proper margin. Study the letters 
received from business firms and try to 
equal their productions. Good and 
clean typing and properly cut stencils 
are essential to good duplicating. Even 
an old duplicator, if kept clean, will 
give results if these precautions are 
attended to. 

As to the duplicator itself, detach 
the diaphragm and clean carefully with 
petrol. Keep all parts of the duplicator 
clean. Though it is a messy job, we 
advise cleaning the slate and the roller 
and beginning all over afresh. We 
should then like to see some of the 
samples of the work turned out. 


R.—Mr. R. says that his Party has 
just taken over a shop as office. The 


_ tioned from the shop, 


window has previously been used by a 
tobacconist. The window is _parti- 
( there being 
about 21 inches from the glass to the 
back partition, and the whole window 
being some 10 feet in width, and 6% 
feet in height. We are asked for sug- 
gestions. 

If this were our window we should 
like first of all to ensure that the par- 
tition, sides and glass are all spotlessly 
clean, and that the back and _ sides 
either suitably clothed or painted. We 
should desire to make a window display 
of Party literature, and to do this 
effectively requires taste and lighting. 

Don’t attempt to display everything 
the Party has for sale, but make a 
special line of a few good selling 
pamphlets, studying rather the modern 
effect of sparingly dressed windows, 
brilliantly lit. 

Don’t spoil the ship for a ha’porth 
of tar in the latter respect. Consult a 
local firm specialising in shop window 
lighting, and consider that what is 
spent in this direction is money well 
spent. 

Remember, too, that it is not alone 
the quantity of literature that will be 
sold to give a return as the advertise- 
ment which the window will secure for 
the Party. Have one or two tasteful 
notice boards announcing Party events, 
but don’t let these be shoddy affairs. 
Clean and vary your display every 
week. 


A.D.—This correspondent complains 
that the recent death of a Councillor in 
his district has not been followed by a 
by-election, and he states that the 
Clerk to the Council has refused to 
accept the notice of a vacancy given 
by himself and another friend. 

The incident concerns an Urban Dis- 
trict Council for which the elections 
take place next April. The Clerk there- 
fore is quite within the law in refusing 
to accept notification of a vacancy, for 
under the old Local Government Act 
of 1894, and under the Act of 1933, no 
election may take place within six 
months of the ordinary elections, and 
in this case we understand the Council 
all retire together. Had _ this been a 
case where the deceased Councillor 
would not ordinarily have retired next 
April we should have been puzzled at 
the action of the Clerk. 

By the way, it is provided in the 
present Act that where there are a 
number of simultaneous vacancies to 
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a total of over one-third of the mem- 
bers, an election shall take place. 
We have not yet been aware of any 
place where this clause has come into 
operation, though one can imagine 
circumstances where it would, 


C.M.—This man is an incorrigible. 
Thirty-three years ago we remember 
going out with him fly-posting by 
night, and now he writes us that he 
has started the old game. But he says 
the old lady has lost the knack of 
paste-making, and the paste “ain’t like 
what it used to be.” 

Well, old comrade, if that’s the only 


- complaint, it is one soon remedied. Buy 


prepared paste in packets from a paper- 
hanger, and worry no more. All that 
is needed is the right quantity of boil- 
ing water and a stir while mixing. We 
did not have that in the old days, but 
this is the age of prepared flours, cake 
powders and dinners in tins. 
Good luck to a brave heart! 


F.E.—Here is a correspondent who 
sends us some samples of tickets done 
for a Christmas party, also a handbill 
of same, and he gleefully informs us 
that his smudgy and vile productions 
are the work of a little printing plant 
he recently bought as a surprise for 
the local Party. 

The plant consists of a few cases of 
type, proof press, a hand-cutter, some 
galleys, “furniture,” and a hand platen 
machine. 

Now, dear boy, we advise you to 
scrap that lot. You were not cut out 


a 


for PRESENT 
‘ \PROPAGANDA 


o 
Pubtic Address Apparatus, 
QUIPMEN : Amplifiers 
HIRE PURCHASE Loud Speakers, Microphones 
TERMS Radio Relay Equipment 
ARRANGED Talking Picture Apparatus 


FILM INDUSTRIES LTD. 


60, PADDINGTON STREET, W.I 


Phone: Welbeck 2293 


1325 
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for a printer, and’ besides you had 
better cut it before the Printers’ Union 
have your blood. You are due for 
that for breaking all their rules and 
regulations, though you are also due 
for it as a punishment for the mon- 
strosities which you call printing. 

Quite seriously, the Printers’ Union 
will have none of this amateur print- 
ing, and we hope Local Labour Parties 
will keep out of such business. That 
hand platen and the rest of it had best 
be sold to some missionary who 
operates in parts where Trades Union 
printers are as scarce as other evidence 
of civilisation. 


Anonymous.—A correspondent who | 


does not wish for any indication to be 
made as to his name, asks us if it is 
right that the members of his E.C. 
who cease to be delegates from their 
Unions this year should be invited to 
the annual meeting. Some of them, 
he says, have not attended for several 
meetings, but he fears they may turn up 
at the annual meeting, and by their 
votes again ensure the election of 
certain reactionary officials. 

Is there anything new under the 
sun? This question isn’t, anyway. 
Nor is the situation. We assure our 
friend, however, that under Party rules, 
E.C. members must be invited to the 
annual meeting, where they have the 
right of attending and of speaking, but 
not of voting, unless they again happen 
to be properly-appointed delegates. Our 
correspondent may, therefore enjoy his 
Christmas in peace. 


PLANNING AHEAD 


The following admirable circular 
issued through the Hampshire Federa- 
tion of Labour Parties to all local and 
constituency Labour Parties in the 
county, carries a message to a far wider 
sphere, and we think our readers will 
profit by the advice given :— 

To work without a plan is to work in 
chaos. One of the main charges which 
the Labour Party makes against capi- 
talism is that it fails to work to a 
plan. Yet how many Labour Parties 
themselves work without any planned 
programme at all, merely floundering 
in uncharted seas. 

An examination of your Party’s 
work during 1937 will reveal to what 
extent your work has been directed 


towards the stimulation of the Labour 
public in your area, the organisation of 
your supporters, and the conversion of 
voters from the old Parties to Socialism. 
That is the test of our work. 
Unfortunately, we find that in far too 
many cases the greater proportion of 


our work has been devoted to internal — 


Party affairs which may interest and 


excite those attending Party meetings, — 


but leaves our main purpose in life 
quite untouched. ; 

May we take this opportunity there- 

fore, of urging you to make a pro- 
gramme of work for your Party for 
1938? We would suggest that your 
programme should include a definite 
proportion of work under the following 
heads : — 

1. Work aimed at the conversion of 
electors to Socialism, i.e., public 
meetings, press publicity of Party 
meetings, leaflet distribution, sale 
of literature, etc. 

2. The organisation of Labour voters 
into Party membership, ie. a 
membership campaign with a 
definite aim—say 15 per cent. of 
Labour voters to be organised. 

3. To stimulate interest and activity 
amongst members. Reunions and 
social activity, study classes, etc. 

4. Improvement of Party machinery 
and routine Party work. Fund 


raising, election preparations, 
regular meetings. 

5. Elections. Open a “Fighting 
Fund” to enable you to fight 
every possible election. People 
will subscribe to a “Fighting 
Fund” who may not subscribe 
otherwise. 


We would urge every Party to at once 
call a meeting of its Executive Com- 
mittee, or to appoint a sub-committee 
to make a programme for 1038. The 
Hampshire Federation of Labour 
Parties is willing to help or advise in 
this matter. Please communicate with 
us if we can be of assistance. 


OS IES RE SE SS 


FOR SALE 


G.E.C. Public Address Amplifier 
Apparatus with gramophone and 
records of popular Socialist Songs. 
In excellent condition. Cost £30. 
What offers 2? Enquiries to :— 
L. A. Robertson, 28 Saughton 
Park, Edinburgh. 
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LABOUR PARTY DIRECTORY OF 
DIVISIONAL SECRETARIES 


MONTHLY LIST OF CORRECTIONS AND 
ALTERED ADDRESSES 


: Readers are specially requested to note that this list, published month by month 
in the “Labour Organiser,” is the only published record of D.L.P. changes. The 
list is based upon the current annual report of the Party, and we shall publish each 
Reouentne key numbers of every constituency which has appeared in this and following 
ists. 

The importance of this information is seen when it is stated that over 200 altera- 
tions were published during the past year. When communicating with the Secretary 
of any other Division make sure that no alteration of address has been published in 
these columns, and do so by referring to our index list. No distinction is made 
between a change of secretary and a change of address—the new entry is given in full. 


Key to Inpex Lerrers REPRESENTING LaBouR Party ORGANISING DIsTRICTS. 


A North-Eastern District F South-Western District 
B North-Western District G Eastern District 
C Midlands District H Wales 
D Southern and Home counties J Scotland 
District K Universities 
E London District 
Key to NATURE or CONSTITUENCY 
(CD) County Divisions (DB) Divisional Boroughs 
(SB) Single-membered Boroughs (BD) Borough Divisions 
(DMB) Double-membered Boroughs (U) Universities 


FULL LIST OF CORRECTIONS TO L.P. ANNUAL REPORT 
Index Descrip- 


No. . tion Name of Organisation Present Secretary and Address 
Northern Ireland Mr. J. CORRIGAN, Avenue Hall, Lower Garfield 
1 Bal 2c Street, Belfast. 
Da, CD Mid. Beds. D.L.P. Mr. D. W. CHISHOLM, 29 Cowslip Hill, Letchworth, 
Herts. 


Ds CD _ Abingdon D.L.P. Mr. A. Forses, 146, Saxton Rd., Abingdon, Berks. 


Bis DMB Stockport T.C. & Mr. W. H. Kinstzy, The Central Hall, Hillgate, 
eae LP: Stockport. 


F26 CD Bodmin D.L.P. Mr. A. J. Hopes, J.P., 5, Lytton Place, St. Austell, 
Cornwall. 


B33 CD Penrith & Cocker- Mr. G. Harrison, Croglin, Carlisle, Cumberland. 


mouth D.L.P. 


CD Chesterfield D.L.P. Mr. W. C. Stave, Labour Office, 63b, Low 
a pee Pavement, Chesterfield, Derbys. 
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Index Descrip- 
No. tion Name of Organisation Present Secretary and Address 


F47 BD Devonport D.L.P. Mr. H. E. Wricut,Victory Hall, Victory Street, 
Keyham, Devonport. 


Fs3. CD Tiverton D.L.P. TIverRTON D.L.P., c/o C.C. Jones, Silbury Gardens, 
Crediton, Devon. 


A62 SB Hartlepools D.L.P. Mr. J. C. Proup, Ritz Labour Hall, 21 Park Road, 
West Hartlepool, Co. Durham. 
Gi127 CD Isle of Ely D.L.P. Mr. P. G. Brooxss, 187, West End, March, Cambs. 


Di40 CD Isle of Thanet Mr. J. D. Bowen, 57, Crescent Rd., Ramsgate, 
D.P, Kent. ; 


Brs59 BD Fairfield D.L.P. Mr. C. J. OWEN, 55 Sunbeam Road, Liverpool, 13. 


B167 BD Blackley D.L.P. Mr. R. LaruaM, 33, Spreadbury St., Moston, — 
Manchester, 10, Lancs. 


E231 BD Peckham D.L.P. Mr. T. T. Ports, 139, Peckham High St., London, ~ 


S.B.a5. 
E232 SB ChelseaD.L.P.& Miss B. Curtis Brown, 423 Kings Road, London, 
ARIE S.W. 10. 
E239/41 DB Hackney T.C. & Mr. W. S. HaTTrenmMore, 126, Wick Rd., London, 
Boro’ L.P. E.g. 


E245 SB Holborn D.L.P. Mrs. K. Litt e, 6, Gt. Ormond St., London, W.C.1 


E249 BD Islington West Mr. C. H. True, 318, Caledonian Rd., London, 
DIR Pe: N.1. 


E258 BD Paddington North Mrs. E. Patn, 2, Walterton Rd., London, W.9. 
DilZP; 


E262 SB St. Marylebone Mr. G. E. M. bE St. Crorx, 41, Daventry St., 
ees Lissen Grove, London, N.W.1. 


E268 BD = Southwark N. Mr. L. J. Stryres, 82/4 Newington Causeway, 
{Lipa el S28 London, S.E.1. 
D294 CD Harrow D.L.P. Mr. R. H. Matruews, 209 Sudbury Heights | 


Avenue, Greenford, Middlesex. 


D299 CD Wood Green & THE SECRETARY, Wood Green & Southgate D.L.P., 
Southgate D.L.P. Stirling House, 4 Stuart Crescent, Wood Green, 
N.22. 


G303 CD __ King’s Lynn D.L.P. Mr.G. Alcock, West Winch, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 

D331 SB Oxford City D.L.P. Mr. H. H. Prickett, 111, Southmoor Rd., Oxford. 

D378 CD _~—_— Farnham D.L.P. Miss P. J. Watts, Labour Hall, Clarence Avenue, 
Woking, Surrey. 

C390 BD Aston D.L.P. Mr. W. W. Evans, 66, Lozells St., Lozells, Bir- 
mingham, 19. 

C394 BD ErdingtonD.L.P. Mr. G. Haywoop, 6/47 St. Clements Road, 
Nechells, Birmingham, 7. 


C396 BD King’s Norton Mr. H. Nasu, 1393, Pershore Rd., Stirchley, 
1D aA Birmingham, 30. 
A423 BD _ Bradford South Mr. H. Taytor, 31 High House Avenue, Bolton, 
DLP. Bradford. 
A446 BD Park D.L.P. Mr. C. W. Gascoicne, 109, Prince of Wales Rd., 
Sheffield, 2. 
H476 CD Brecon & Radnor Mr. T. E. Watkins, “Bronafan,” Penyfan Road, 
UB en tel 2. Brecon. 
H480 SB Caernarvon Boro’s Coun. M. G. Powett-Davies, “Porthkerry,” 
DaL.P: Pen-y-Garth, Caernarvon. a 
H481 CD ries Mr. E. 'THomas, Solicitor, Eastgate St., Carnarvon. 
J540 BD Glasgow Central Mr. R. S. Scorr, 29, Milnbank St., Glasgow, 
PYLE: LS Sia 
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HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW? 


See Questions on page 227 


QUESTION 1. A Charter of 
Incorporation 

1. A Charter of Incorporation is a 
matter within the Royal Prerogative. 
In this respect a Municipal Corporation 
differs from either a County Council, a 
Metropolitan Borough Council or an 
Urban or Rural District Council. 

The application, however, of the 
Municipal Corporations Act and other 
Aéts to Boroughs qualifies and defines 
the powers granted by Charter, and in 
practice there is no essential difference 
in its subjection to statute and control 
by law between a Borough so chartered 
and a local authority set up by statute. 

The granting of Charters has long 
ceased to be a. Royal Prerogative 
exercised indiscriminately. The Royal 
power has in fact been reduced both 
by statute and precedent until to-day 
the procedure for securing a Charter 
is well defined. Those who are con- 
cerned in the historical development of 
the matter may find interest in the 
evidence of the late Sir Almeric Fitz- 
roy, Clerk to the Privy Council, which 
was given before the Royal Commis- 
sion on Local Government some years 
ago (reference Minutes of evidence of 
Koyal Commission on Local Govern- 
ment, Sixth day’s evidence, 1923). 

The Local Government Act, 1933, Te- 
enacts, and in one or two particulars 
amends, procedure that was laid down 
by earlier Acts of Parliament, and 
virtually the whole of the provisions 
relating to the creation of Municipal 
Boroughs are to be found in Part VI. 
of that Act, ie., Sections 129 to 155- 
The last-mentioned _ section piously 
records that the enabling provisions of 
the Act shall be deemed to be in addi- 
tion to, and not in derogation to the 
powcrs exercisable by His Majesty by 
virtue of the Royal Prerogative. 

The details of procedure are too long 
to be outlined in extenso here. Put 
briefly, the Act provides that either a 
Rural or Urban District Council may 
present a petition to His Majesty pray- 
ing for a Charter of Incorpora- 
tion whereupon “it shall be lawful for 
His Majesty.......-.--- to extend to that 
Borough........-.e02s8++ the provisions of 


this Act.” 


A great deal, however, happens 
before the Charter is granted. The 
petition is referred to a Committee of 
the Privy Council and thereafter notice 
is given to the Minister of Health and 
the County Council concerned. A local 
enquiry may follow, and after oppos- 
ing parties have had their say the 
scheme may be either submitted to 
Parliament or to the Privy Council for 
confirmation. A population of 75,000 
in a Borough may justify the creation 
of a County Borough. 

While ll this is sketchily put, a 
good deal happens behind the scenes. 
An Urban District, or rarer still, a 
Rural District, which ‘desires incor- 
poration must present a good case. The 
Ministry of Health will have a good 
deal to say in the matter, and nowa- 
days it is pretty certain to require a 
common corporate interest in the area 
to be embraced within the Borough, 
and the settlement of many details 
concerning the finance and public ser- 
vices may have to be negotiated with 
surrounding bodies. 


QUESTION 2. How Presiding Officers, 
Clerks and Policemen Vote 

2. The explanation of the incident 
referred to may well arise out of the 
power given to returning officers in 
Parliamentary elections to issue a certi- 
ficate to the employees of the returning 
officer which enables the employee, if 
a voter, to vote at some other station 
than the one allotted to him. This 
power is conferred by Section 24 of 
the Representation of the People Act, 
1918. By the Police Disabilities Re- 
moval Act, 1887, a similar privilege is 
extended to Police Constables, who 
may present a certificate from the 
Chief Constable, the effect of which is 
to enable the officer to vote at some 
other station than his “proper” one. 


QUESTION 3. Establishing Identity 
of Voter by Post 

3. Though in every case a voter is 

in’ fact required to identify himself 

when applying for a ballot paper, what 

is known as a Certificate of Identity, 

applies only in the voting of absent 
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voters. Its use is prescribed by Section 
23 of the Representation of the People 
Act, 1918, and the form of declaration 
is also laid down by the Act referred 
to. 
QUESTION 4. Election of L.P. 
Chairman 

4. The Annual Conference of the 
Labour Party elects its own Chairman, 
although in practice the Chairman 
elected is always he or she who has 
been Chairman of the Executive dur- 
ing the preceding year. Albeit that 
on some occasions printed matter has 
appeared prior to Conference announc- 
ing the name of the Chairman, the 
procedure of electing a Chairman has 
been nevertheless scrupulously 
observed. 


QUESTION 5. Representation at L.P. 
Conference 

5. No. All-organisations are given 
representation at the Annual Confer- 
ence on a basis of a unit “or part 
thereof.” If for instance one vote is 
taken to represent 5,000 members, a 
few additional members on which 
affiliation is paid may, under the rule, 
confer the voting power of an addi- 
tional 5,000 members. 

A number of such instances may 
easily cause a considerable disparity 
between the voting strength and the 
actual number of members. There is 
nothing unusual in this matter, and 
indeed Local Parties themselves accord 
1cpresentation to their affiliated organ- 
isations on a similar basis, although 
usually the method of voting is not 
the sare. 


QUESTION 6. The “Rules of Debate” 


6. In the words of a famous young 
iady “there ain’t no such fing.” No- 
body yet has succeeded in laying down 
a code for the conduct of debate which 
receives general acceptance. Certain 
customs in the conduct of meetings are 
almost universal yet no legal force 
exists behind them. 

In regard to many other questions 
for the conduct of meetings or debate, 
the doctors disagree. ‘There are num- 
bers of books upon the subject, but 
when one seeks to elicit an authorita- 
tive opinion, even on daily incidents of 
debate, one lights upon contrary 
opinions among the experts. 

For this reason most bodies having 
regular meetings adopt rules known as 
“Standing Orders” for the guidance of 


meetings. In some cases Standing | 
Orders are elaborate affairs, but none 
of them succeed in ridding the Chair-— 


man altogether from the liability of 


making decisions. It has been said 
that Standing Orders are for the guid- 
ance of Chairmen, though that state- 
ment over-emphasises the functions of 
Chairmen, and doesn’t quite do justice 
to good chairmanship. Given com- 
monsense and readiness to accept the 
Chairman’s rulings and a sweet reason- 
ableness all round, an _ organisation 
may carry on all the year round with- 
out Standing Orders ever being men- 
tioned. 


Beware of him who invokes Standing 
Orders when there are none. “I move 
the suspension of Standing Orders” is 
no new cry in a Labour meeting, and 
indeed we have seen that motion car- 
ried in an organisation where no Stand- 
ing Orders at all existed. The motion 
meant simplv nothing. 

The Labonr Party has not embodied 
any Standing Orders in its Model Rules 
for Local Parties, and each organisa- 
tion is free to draw up and adopt its 
own. 


FOR SALE 


Parker’s Election Agent and Returning 
Officer (fourth edition) 
Representation of the People 
1918-21 (with appendix) 
Law of Parliamentary Elections and 
Election Petitions—Hugh Fraser 

(third edition) 


£3-10-0 the lot 


These books are as new and are a bargain at the 
price 
S. S. JORDAN, 2 MILL POND ROAD 
GOSPORT, HANTS. 


SS ES SS 


Acts 


We are ‘nterested to note that in the 
Aberavon Division, where, as yet, our 
friends do not possess a paper of their 
own, full use is made of the Labour 
Press Service and similar matter in the 
local weekly journal, under the general 
heading of “In the World of Labour.” 
Councillor W. H. Vaughan, the Secre- 
tary of the Aberavon D.L.P., writes a 
weekly article. Two sets of notes 
which we have seen seem to justify 
this use of our opponents’ press (where 
it can be got) and certainly in the 
Aberavon Division it must pay even 
our opponents’ press to echo the voice 
of Labour. 
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Reprinted 


Pracinc Printinc Orpers 


HOW TO CALCULATE QUANTITIES 
REQUIRED AND CHECK DELIVERIES 


One of the minor qualities in the 
successful secretary or agent is that of 
being able to avoid waste in printing, 
and to accurately compute the quanti- 
ties required. The waste of printed 
matter at elections has almost passed 
into a by-word, yet there is a distinct 
improvement in this matter so far as 
Labour contests are concerned. There 
remains, however, much to be learned 
on this question, and not only locally, 
but nationally too, for up till quite 
recently there existed in several parts 
of the country big dumps of wasted 
leaflets concerning a famous national 
campaign of a few years ago. Someone 
then badly miscalculated. 


Avoid Under-Printing and Over- 
Printing 

Under-printing, however, is as bad 
and as expensive as over-printing, and 
there are few elections where one error 
or the other is not committed in respect 
of some of the material used. These 
are also common faults in all the year 
round organisation. Hence this article. 
It should be an axiom in ordering 
printing for distribution that the 
quantities ordered should approximate 
to the capacity of the organisation to 
effectively distribute it. This factor is 
sometimes not considered at_ all, 
though more often it is the calculation 
itself which goes wrong. 

An instance where this consideration 
never entered the head of the person 
who gave the order came under our 
notice a few years ago at a certain 
by-election where the candidate him- 
self (an efficient Trades Union 
Organiser, but quite out of his element 
in election work) ordered ten thousand 
copies each of six sorts of leaflets—a 
total of sixty thousand leaflets to be 
got rid of within five days in a big 
county division; and the machine was 
already clogged with other matter for 
distribution. 

An instance where the axiom was 
remembered but the capacity of the 
Party hopelessly miscalculated occurred 


where another agent in an electorate of 
fifty thousand ordered twenty thousand 
window cards. His workers certainly 
would be able to distribute that 
quantity—at meetings and elsewhere— 
but not one in five would be used for 
the purpose intended. Five thousand 
cards distributed while on canvass from 
house to house would have been more 
effective and cheaper. 


How Many Can You Distribute? 


In fixing the quantity regard must 
be had to other matter on hand, and 
to certain other factors which a 
moment’s thought will readily show 
enter into any calculation. Thus, tak- 
ing window cards as an instance again, 
the type of constituency matters. Cards 
will not be displayed nor can they be 
distributed so readily in scattered areas 
as in compact streets; tenement houses 
and flats are equally unpropitious 
ground as are shopping centres and 
villa residences. The total electorate 
is obviously the wrong basis to work 
on. Further, if the cards are ready 
before the canvass commences the 
quantity will be higher too where the 
candidate is personally popular, and 
where enthusiasm runs high. 

If the arrangements for effective dis- 
tribution of the printing in bulk to 
different centres are good, matter for 
distribution can be ordered more plen- 


tifully. Unfortunately over-ordering 
and bad distribution often go 
together. If bulk distribution is good 


retail distribution will be better. 

Effective printing and well drawn up 
matter will also be distributed better 
than poor stuff and hence may be 
ordered more freely. 

Even the finest election machine jibs 
at distributing poor printing; it is 
always the dullest and more uninviting 
stuff which get left in the dumps. 

The Address is nowadays normally 
distributed through the free post. In 
fixing the quantity required the usual 
method is to calculate the number of 
electors and to have a margin for dis- 
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tribution to the Committee Rooms; 
and, notwithstanding this, in more 
cases than not something goes wrong. 
Where workers have practically open 
access to the places where folding and 
filling is done there is invariably a 
certain leakage and spoilage of the 
better literature. But this does not 
explain the frequent short quantities. 
The explanation is rather to be sought 
in the lack of check upon the printer's 
deliveries. 


One Way of Avoiding Short Quantities 


The local printer is very prone to 
short quantities. Further, the more 
elaborate and high class the work— 
such as the production of half tone 
blocks, etc.—the greater will be the 
spoilage in printing. Even a high class 
firm with a reputation at stake will 
deliver short quantities, though not 
ordinarily without disclosing the fact. 
Many printers protect themselves by 
the following entirely indefensible and 
une-sided clause printed in small type 
on their written estimates :— 


“Every endeavour will be made to 
deliver the correct quantity ordered, 
but, owing to the difficulty of produc- 
ing the exact quantities estimates are 
conditional upon a margin of 5 per 
cent. (in colour work 10 per cent.) 
being allowed for overs or shortage, the 
same to be charged for or deducted 
pro rata to the cost of paper, printing 
and warehouse work, and exclusive of 
cost of composition.” 


It will be seen from this clause that 
on an order of fifty thousand election 
addresses one may actually be two 
thousand five hundred copies short 
(and the deduction to be made in the 
charge is not even proportionate). For- 
tunately in election work the master 
printers’ model clause as above is not 
always used, und election agents can 
defeat it by stipulating on _ their 
orders for the exact quantity as ordered 
to be delivered. 


As to checking printers’ quantities: 
we cordially detest the habit of some 
printers of sending in “supplies” of 
printed stuff. If orders are placed in 
time and too many orders are not 
given to one printer, costs will be 
reduced and printing should be 
delivered as 1equired properly num- 
bered and packed. But it is not safe 
to take even a thousand handbills from 
some printers without examination. It 


is not necessary to count more than 
sufficient to obtain a basis for weigh- 
ing. The scales should do’ the rest of 
the work, and they will unerringly dis- 
cover the printer who is cheating you 
—unless the printer has changed the 
quality and weight of the paper he is 
using, for which offence a look out 
should be kept. 


With regard to printing other than 


election work, the principal items are 


meetings posters or handbills, tickets 
of one kind or another, leaflets for dis- 
tribution, bazaar programmes and 
party stationery. In ‘ordering posters 
the mistake should not be made of 
allowing the printer to deliver direct to 
the billposter. There is no check on 
quantities this way, and further, some 
posters are invariably required for the 
use of individual supporters, - specific 
display and for filing. Most Parties 
should by now have a clear knowledge 
of the quantity of posters that can be 
effectively displayed in their area, and 
they will order accordingly—plus the 
margin just mentioned. 


It Pays to Number Tickets, etc. 


In ordering tickets for sale regard 
has always to be had to the selling 
capacities of the persons who will dis- 
pose of them. We have known it 
necessary to have out for sale as many 
as four or five times the quantity of 
tickets one hoped to eventually dispose 
of. On the other hand with good 
sellers and a popular event the margin 
of tickets ordered over and above what 
cne can sell would be very slight. This 
is purely a matter for local knowledge, 
and discretion in each case. Numbered 
tickets are a check on quantity and a 
check on the sellers. It is nearly 
always worth numbering. 


A word with reference to the use of 
skeleton bills for posters or handbills, 
a device by which many Parties seek 
to reduce cost. We do not like this 
idea at all. The essence of an announce- 
ment is its freshness, vitality and pull, 
but repetition outline has neither. 


[Labour Organiser, June, 1931.] 


WILL YOU HELP US 
BY RECOMMENDING 
LHE, “CO? 
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| FUND RAISERS 


The large number of clients on our bcoks 
increased by our advertisements through 
the media of the ‘‘Labour Organiser’’ 
proves the popularity of Football Com- 
petition Cards amongst members of the 
“Party.” 


ARE YOU SHARING THE 
PROFITS TO BE MADE? 


Secretaries wishing to augment party 
funds by organising Football Competi- 
tions must receive their supplies from 
the cheapest firm in the trade noted for 


QUICK DELIVERY 
RELIABILITY and SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR ENQUIRIES 


CAMBRIDGE PRESS 


Clayton-le-Moors, Accrington, 
Lancs. 


IS THERE A SHORTAGE 
OF LABOUR 
CANDIDATES? 


Apropos of our recent article, a 
candidate writes: 

I am surprised to read of such a 
possibility. I have had a few invita- 
tions to allow my name to “compete” 
with other names. That is one element 
in the method of adoption that is an 
unfortunate one. As I viewed the 
situation occasioned by the invitation 
the constituencies concerned were such 
that no candidate could win in one or 
in a number of contests. Such con- 
stituencies, I considered, needed a 
younger man that I, and one whose 
residence was in or near the constitu- 
ency. They needed a candidate who 
would “dig himself in” year after 
year and eventually he would win the 
victory. 

If a D.LP. invites speakers to a 
public meeting, the travelling expenses 
and possibly entertainment are borne 


by the D.L.P. But what about the 
candidate’s expenses? 

Close contact between the candidate 
and the workers and the constituency 
necessitates travelling and mainten- 
ance. Therefore the nearer the candi- 
date lives to the constituency the less 
the expense. But who pays _ his 
expenses? I presume the would-be 
candidate would not care to ask such 
a question, but it should be an obvious 
one for the selection committce and 
the local party’s committees. 


Given a candidate willing to fight 
and work to win, the constituency 
should bear the expenses. Many can- 
did ates will not reach the House of 
Commons and {£600 for years if at all. 
Many of them are unable to bear the 
expense of an election, much less of a 
campaign of five, ten or fifteen years. 
What is the remedy? Pooling of 
resources would be a means to that 
end. 


Adjacent to this constituency is one 
financed by the Co-operative Party. 
Then there are Trade Unions that do 
the same. I do not criticise them, but 
there are constituencies which contain 
numbers of Co-operators and Trade 
Unionists whose societies and unions 
contribute to their headquarters. Why 
could not the quota these contribute 
be placed at the disposal with adequate 
control, of the D.L.P.’s in the areas 
from which the contributions come? 
Unless the burden and expenses are 
broadened out some seats will not be 
won and some will fail to keep candi- 
dates. 

It is, I think, a mistake to have a 
candidate for an election only. An 
election campaign should begin the 
day after the last election. 


Personally, I don’t care if I lose a 
fight. Of course, I prefer to win, but 
I have fought and lost and won locally 
as have many others, but I cannot face 
the expenses of a campaign year after 
year and election after election. I 
would not mind working with a D.L.P. 
until an election, and if we lost (not if 
I lost) I would prefer to carry on in 
the same constituency until we won, 
or for any reason I had to give up the 
work for age or health reasons. 
have never had a cushy seat locally;; 
I always had to fight great odds. 

Pardon my long letter. I’m occupy- 
ing my mind while I am waiting to 
learn whether this time I am to have a 
walk-over or if there will be a last- 
minute surprise. 
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CENSUS OF LOCAL LABOUR NEWSPAPERS 


An exp’anation is due to our readers for the nen-publication of our 
promised list of Local Labour newspapers. 


Although at the present date a fairly long list might be published, we 
are without details of certain papers, specimens of which have been received, 
and it is fairly certain too that a number of L.L.P.s publish more or less 
modest ventures of which no national record at all exists. 


Under the circumstances we haye decided that no effort shall be spared 
to give our readers a complete list and all essential details of papers 
published. 

Eyery Divisional Labour Party has this week received a circular letter 
from the “Labour Organiser” explaining the desirability of a published 
list, together with a Census Form on which details of local publications 
may be given. 

Our readers who receive this form are requested to forward a prompt 
reply. Other readers are- requested to make enquiries within their Parties 
as to the receipt of our circular, and to use all endeavours to see that the 
census form is returned immediately. 


WILL READERS PLEASE NOTE 


LET THE THAT THE SALE OF 


BLACKFRIARS PRESS COLLECTORS’ 
HELP YOU / CONTRIBUTION 


BOOKS 


Printers of this Journal. is now undertaken by 

Let us help you in your 

work by producing THE LABOUR PARTY 
your literature in good 


and tasteful style at to whom ail orders should be 


reasonable prices, and sent. 
with quick despatch. 


Send us our enquiries Will readers who continue to 
Y i address correspondence to 107, 


DALE END, BIRMINGHAM, : 
THE BLACKFRIARS PRESS again please note our alteration | 


Phone 27164 LIMITED ot address? : 


Smith-Dorrien Road, Leicester SEE FOOT OF LAST PAGE 
OF COVER : 


